5. ESCAPE FROM THE GHETTO

JEWS PRESENT a problem in every land. Disliked,
persecuted, or oppressed to extermination in other lands,
in the Soviet Union they entered a new life when, on
August 8th, 1918, an early decree of the Soviet Power
dealt its first blow at anti-Semitism and opened the door
to a political and economic equality which bears its fruit
now in social dignity. The Jews' gifts for humanity are
incalculable.

Tsarist Russia dealt ruthlessly with all national
minorities. The Jews were no exception. In my parish,
years ago, there lived a Jewish lady, mother of a dis-
tinguished British architect. As a young girl, she alone
survived a Russian pogrom in which all her family were
killed. The horror of that day lingered all her life.
Victims of bloody pogroms and legal disabilities, barred
from factory and driven from the fields, 6 million Jews in
old Russia lived in terror of life and property.

Jews had no schools where Yiddish was taught. A small
fraction only of total university places were allotted to Jews.
However clever the Jewish lad, once the quota was filled,
that lad and others remained outside: be he as brilliant as
Einstein, his chance of entering a Russian University
yesterday would be as slender as the chance of Jesus of
Nazareth entering Germany today. Jews were forced to
live in " the Pale ", a small and miserable locality allotted
to those of Jewish nationality. Only a handful of wealthy
and professional Jews were permitted in Moscow.

To wander outside the " Pale " was to be an outlaw.
W. P. Coates, in " From Tsardom to the Stalin Con-
stitution ", quotes Schneiderman, a former blacksmith,
thus:

" I worked as a blacksmith for forty-eight years, and
nearly the whole of my life has been spent in Zhvanitz.
Once I was summoned by the landlord to repair the carts
for him. I worked a whole day and I earned two rubles.